Camaldoli

XOI2, preserves for us the dress of humble persons of the eleventh
century, nearly a thousand years ago. It is a white woollen habit;
and with the monks of Camaldoli, for we have never seen the
nuns, there is an air that is half-Druidical. These Tuscan hermits,
each dwelling in his little separate hermitage, are priests of the
oaktrees and the Vallombrosan shades. For half the year they
have to sweep the snow away in order to pass from their houses
to the convent chapel. The hoods of their white habits are of a
different shape from the mediaeval hoods of other kinds of monks,
This is not die Gothic of the Tre or Quattrocento, but an earlier
age before the birth of painting. It is earlier in appearance than
the Carthusian habit, which is nearly its contemporary. The
Carthusians, in fact, have points of resemblance to the Camaldu-
lese, both being robed in white, and both seeking for preference
in their early days the "deserts' or forest, in the case of the Carthu-
sians that of the Grande Chartreuse in Dauphine and the Serra di
San Bruno in remote Calabria. But the Carthusians have still
some convents, while the Camaldulese are nearly confined to their
original Camaldoli, and to the monastery of Bielany, near Cracow,
in Poland, of which the present writer has seen, and admired, the
seventeenth  century white  baroque  church.   The  monks  of
Camaldoli, then, are an extreme monastic rarity. In the deep
shade of their forest they do really come down to us from an
antique age.

Of other Hermitesses much, also, might be said. Those belong-
ing to the Celestine order had their convents in the South on the
spurs of the Apennines as they descend into the Abruzzi. This
was the country of Celestine V, the founder of the Celestines,
and his huge monastery stands outside Sulmona, in midst of this
neighbourhood. These Hermitesses wore a white habit with a pale
blue scapulary. But the details of these confraternities of nuns can
become a fascination in themselves. There are orders who are
quite forgotten, now, and who call before the mind paintings by
the Sienese school, by Sassetta, or Sano di Pietro; and, at other
moments, extravagant and fantastic scenes, subjects for Callot or
for Goya, But no history of these sacred virgins has ever considered
them in the light of this. The books of pious writers have only
related them to worship and to charity. That is their vocation; but
it is no description of them. Perhaps it needs someone with no